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“POPULAR TALES. 


** To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
“ Our ples asing toil is well repaid.” 








Catharine of Baucaster, or the Tour=- 
nament of Toledo. 
(Coneluded.) 





From the earliest hour in the morning,! 
Toledo, and every avenue leading thereto, hed 
been thronged with gallant and noble adven-| 
turers. The flower of English, Spanish, and | 
Portuguese chivalry were there assembled, | j 
well mounted and aploninaty caparisoned. | 
The city was a scene of gay bustle and confus| 
sion Banners and plumes were waving, mu- | 
sic was resounding, and steeds were curvetting | 
through every street. Train after train of 
gallantly arrayed horsemen appeared, and, 
tuking the road to the scene of action, Seep 
peared only to be succeeded by fresh bands of 
knights and cavaliers resorting to this chivalric 
pageant. 

Never was tournament more splendidly at- 
tended than this. 
al knight bore the colours of the Lady Cathe- 
rine; but among them all the Prince of 
Portugal alone wore orange-blossoms in his 
helmet; and she looked in vain for him, who 
should have been also distinguished by this 
token, among the gallants who saluted her by 
lowering their lances as they passed the balco- 
ny where she was seated, with the Queen of 
Portugal and the Dutchess of Lancaster her 


mother. | 
The king of Portugal, after breaking alance| father !” exclaimed the Duke 


in honour of his bride, at her request declined 
entering farther into the business of the day, 
and joined the Duke of Lancaster as one of 
the umpires of the lists. 

It was Don Pedro’s good fortune to over- 
come every adversary who presumed to engage 
his powerful arm; and, towards the close 


of the day, none among the knights and nobles, 


assembled evinced any desire to dispute with 
him the honour of the victory. 
of Lancaster, therefore, directed him to orde: 
his defiance to be three times repeated; and 


Many a noble and even roy-| 


The Duke} 


when thethird triumphant flourish was answere 
ed by a faint blast from a distant trumpet! All 
listened with overwhelming interest as the 
sound was more distinctly repeated, and the 
next moment the streets of Toledo echoed to 
the furious riding of a single knight, who had 
far outstripped his ’squire and trumpeter, and 
soiled with dust. and breathless with speed and 
agitation, now rode up to the lists, and, flinging 
his gauntlet on the earth, pronounced these 
words :-— 

“J, a Christian knight and true, do hereby, 
in the name of St. Michael and St. James, ac- 
cept the defiance which the successful comba- 
tant has just offered to all the world, and chal- 
‘lenge him. in presence of this goodly company, 
to enter the lists with me forthwith, there to 
prove which of us two is more worthy to wear 


the colours of the brightest princess in the 


world, the Lady Catherine of Lancaster.” 

* First prove, presumptuous man !” return 
ed Don Pedro, * some qualification which may 
entitle an obscure and crestless adventurer to 
chationge the son of a king.” 

‘Then let this badge, Don Pedro, satisfy 
you that Lam not only entitled to offer defiance 
to ayounger brother of the House of Portugal, 
but even to the proudest monarch in the 
world, who could not p'cad his quality to dee 
cline the challenge of a Knight of St. Jago 
without risking the name of Craven.”’ said the 
cavalier, throwing off the cloak he had hitherto 
worn, and pointing to the cross of that illustrie 
ous order, 

* By the soul of the great Edward, my 
of Lancaster, 
kindling with the knightly enthusiam of bis 
youth, “if Don Pedro refuse now to meet 
you in the lists, | will myself fill his place, and 


‘esteem myself honoured with breaking a lance 


with so worthy an adversary.” 

“ And yet, of all men breathing, the Duke 
of Luncaster is the last whom 1| would choose 
lo engage, even in mimic hostiliues,” returned 
the Knight. 

The Duke of Lancaster eyed him with at- 
tention for a moment, and then said—** Be- 
shrew my heart, Sir Knight, | would I knew 


should the third challenge remain unanswered | what father is made proud by a son like thee 


he would be entitled to the prize as the victor | 


of the day. 
Already had the echoes twice returned the 


* And 1, Sir Duke,” replied the Knight, 


“if it were permitted me to call your Grace 


father, would not envy the heir ofany legiumate 


inspiring notes of Don Pedro’s trumpets, and| monarch on earth his title or expec ti stions,”” 


twice had the warlike notes been suffered to| 


die away without reply ; but how did the heart} ithe Duke, 


of Catherine fluuer with tumultuous emottons 


returned 
“it well accords with 


“1 like your spirit, brave youth.” 
smiling ; 


your knightly prowess and, had I ten champi- 
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uns like thee in my army, T should trust soon | the meed of valour conferred by the hands of 
to see the claims of my Dutchess to the crown) royal beauty. As for the ring,’? added he, 
of Castile recognized, and the unsurping fami-|“ the devices on it are so well suited to the 
ly of Trastamara reduced to their duty.” |sweet bonds of wedlock, that I, being a poor 
“Truth, my Lord Duke,” replied he, “ the; bachelor, shall retain it in my own keeping till 
audacious rebels would well deserve any chas-| I can induce some gentle lady to take compas- 
tisement your Grace could devise, if they sub-| sion on my forlorn condition, and to accept it 
mitted not to such fair sovereignty.”—He)|as our bridal ring.” 
bowed his plumed head to the royal gallery as} The Queen of Portugal and the Dutchess of 
he spoke, andt he Dutchess and her daughters) Lancaster laughed heartily at this sally, and 
returned his salutation with equal courtesy.| commended him for his provident care for the 
*©Go to, go to, Sir Knight!” said the Duke,| future; telling him, ‘that it would be his 
laughing ; “ your gallantry well becomes you ;} own faultif the ting remained long in his pos- 
but if you carry it much farther, I shall suspect! session, as ladies seldom frowned on a victori- 
your business at my court is not so much on|ouschampion.” And, indeed, had the Knight 
chivalric emprize as to ensnare the heart of our} looked around the circle, he would have seen 
fair heiress.”— He whocan win her may well store of bright eyes glancing on his noble fig- 
deserve to wear her!” said the Knight;/ure, and seeking to penetrate the envious 
‘‘ therefore tothe lists, Don Pedro! I trust we| vizor that concesled a face doubtlessly worthy 
shall both contend like men on whom bright) of a form so fine. But, tothe disappointment 
eyes are glancing.” of every one, he refused even the solicitations 
The particulars of the combat, though long] of the royal party to stay and share the banquet 
and furious, it is unnecessary to relate. It|and join in the dance which was to conclude 
may readily be imagined thatit possessed pow-| the amusements of the day ; and, vaulting on 
erful interest to the spectators, especially to|his fiery jennet, he rode off the ground long 
the Lady Catherine, who, pale and breathless,| before the ladies had retired from the balcony. 
awulted the event in excessive agitation; yet} The bridal festivities were at length con- 
could not withhold a smile when the Knight] cluded, and tilts and tourneys were to be ex- 
of St. Jago, with a malicious blow, scattered| changed for the business of the red champaign ; 
Don Pedro’s white plumes and orange-blos-| festive halls for the battle-ficld, and the soft 
soms to the gale. The next moment, howev-| songs of love and pleasure for the cry to arms, 
er, was sufficient torestore her to seriousness,| Active preparations were now making, both 
when, with a furious shock, the lances of both) by the Duke of Lancaster and the King of 
combatants were shivered and horses and, Castile, for the commencement of hostilities. 
horsemen went down together, witha tremen-| Some weeks had elapsed since the day of 
dous crash. the tournament; and since that time, Cathe- 
‘The combat was then resumed on foot ; and) rine had neither seen nor heard aught of the 
after a few passes, a deafening shout from the, secret object of her love. And now the pain- 
Castilian part of the spectators announced that) ful idea intruded itself on her mind, that he 
victory was decided in favour of their country-| must be one of the adherents of the usurping 
man, who, by a well-aimed blow on the helmet’ King of Castile. 
of Don Pedro, stretched him, unwounded, but | All communications had been for sometime 
breathless on the plain, cut off between the Kingdoms of new and old 
“T do not bid you demand your life,” said| Castile, and every person entering Toledo was 
the Knight; “ that would be taking an ungen- ‘examined with the most rivorous care by het 
erous advantage of the smiles of fortune.! father’s order. This confirmed her suspi- 
Neither do I ask you to resign your preten-| cions that her lover belonged to the ‘Trastama- 
sions to the Lady Catherine, which would be! ra party. 
infringing on her proper privilege of rejecting| One day, when she had been indulging ber 
or accepting among her lovers whomsvever, melancholy musings in solitude, she received 
she listeth ; and, besides this, I am persuaded! a summons to attend her father in the closet. 
that, like myself, you would resign her only; She found him alone with her mother; and 
with Jife.’—So saying, he offered to assist Don afier a few prefatory speeches, he told her 
Pedro to rise ; but the Prince, with a furious|* that he had just received a proposal of mar- 
gesture, rejected his aid. \tiage for her, which he had determined to 
The victorious Knight then advanced to the! accept, and expected her to receive, with per- 
front of the balcony, and, kine eling before the fcct submission to his will.” 
Quecn of Portugal, received from her hands} Catherine, at this commencement, turned 
the prizes—a ruby ¢ hain of great value, and a| very pale ; and leaned for support against her 
ring of exquisite workmanship, set with the mother’s chair. 
Most precious gems, * Be not alarmed, my child,” said the Dutch- 
* This toy,” said he, laying the chain at the! ess, observing her agitation; “ you are not 
Piedad Catherine’s feet, * may perhaps by! called to any painful sacrifice, but only requir- 
rendered worthy of the acceptance of the lady} ed to become the consort of a young and aml- 
under whose colours 1 have fought, by its being|abie Piince, who will hereafier raise you to 
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the throne of your grandfather, Peter of Cas-) 
tile. Ina word, Catherine, being willing to 
spare my unhappy country the horrors of civil 
war, | have resigned my title to the crown of 
Castile in your favor, and your father is gra- 
ciously pleased to accede to my entreaties of 
giving peace to Spain by bestowing you on the, 
son of Juan of Trastamara, who has this day 
demanded you in marriage.” 

Catherine burst into tears, and remained. 
silent. 

“ How! perverse one! and is it thus you 
reply to intelligence which ought to fill your 
heart with gladness ?” said the duke, angrily. 

Catherine wept yet more abundantly, and at. 
length faltered out her dislike to the marriage. | 

‘Do not suppose,” said the Duke, © that | 
am bound to observe your childish caprices, in 
the rejection of every princely lover who hon-' 
ors you by seeking your hand; but, if you 
preter a union with the prince of Arragon, or| 
of Portugal, to becoming the wile of Henry of 
‘Trastamara, I will give you that alternative ; 
therefore decide quickly—shall I bestow you’ 
on Phiiip of Arragon ?” 

“He is older than yourself, my dread lord !” 
said Catherine, sobbing ; * aud marvellously 
ill-favoured besides.” 

“Oh! then, l suppose Don Pedro ts your 
choice!” 

“ No!” returned she angrily ; “I will nev- 
er become the wife of so evil tempered a 
prince, who flouts me even in his days o! 
courtship, and secks me only for the scke of 
my heritage, and because he sees | loathe his 
addresses.” 

“ Then,” said the Duke, “as you reject 
these, prepare yourself to-morrow to receive 
Henry of Trastamara for your husband : fur by 
the soul of the great Edward, my father, I will 
no longer be trifled with.”? So saying he flung! 
out of the room Jeaving Catherine overwhelm-| 
ed with affliction. 

“ Why, my daughter, should you thus ob- 
ject toa man whom you have never seen!” 
said the Dutchess. “* Fame, | assure you,, 
speaks bright things of Henry of Trastamara ; | 
and, if he resembie what his father was at his 
age,” she added, with a sigh, * methinks the 
brightest maiden in Christendom might be 
flattered by his addresses.” 

“His futher was your relation, Madam,”’! 
said Cathe:rine——* He is my relation sull ; 
but how much more be was is known only to 
myself and him,” returned the Dutchess, with 
emotion. “ The ties of love that united my, 
cousin Juan’s heart and mine in early youth, 
long subsisted after the hatred of our parents) 
had arisen to a pitch most deadly ; and secret: | 
ly did | indulge the hope of one day sharing, 
my lineal throne with the beloved of my soul— 
but fate had willed it otherwise. Catherine, 
you resist your father’s mandate, and sullenly | 
refuse to be convinced that it is rarely in the| 
power of a princess to marry the object of her, 
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alty of his broken faith. 


affections. 


You see me tle happy wife of a 
beloved husband, and you esteem me one of 


the fortunate few. But, oh! my child! you 
know not—may you never know—the woes 
that clouded the morning of my life! How 
can l ever forget the pangs that rent my heart, 
when, divided forever from the love of my 
youth, and placed as a hostage in the hands of 


the Prince of Wales, by my unnatural father,* 


who pawned the heiress of the land as a 


‘pledge for a debt which he never meant to 


pay, and, finally, left her unredeemed in the 
hands of a justly incensed ally to pay the pen- 
It was with feelings, 
whose bitterness I will not attempt to describe, 
that I gazed, for the last time, on the land of 


my fathers and of Juan, from the deck of the 


Prince of Wales’ vessel. It was my own fair 
inheritance ; but I was borne from its shores 
as a forfeit for my father’s treachery, by a for- 
eign prince. But Jet me do justice to the 
magnanimity of the generous Edward: it was 
with the holy tenderness of a brother that he 
bore himself towards my partner in affliction, 
your aunt Isabel, and myself, during the voy- 
aye ; but nothing could soothe my proud spi- 
rit, or mitigate the anguish of my heart. 
Vety cifferent were the feelings of Isabel, 
when we arrived in England: she had left no 
fond tie behind to endear her native land to 
her, and she was delighted at exchanging the 
monotony of a convent for the splendour of the 
most gallant court in Europe. Finally she 
became, as you well know, the happy wife of 
your uncle York, then the Earl of Cambridge=— 
But 1, though wooed by your princely father 
with all the fondness and ardour of which his 
nobie nature is capable, and powerfully persua- 
ded by the Prince of Wales to smile on his 
brother’s suit, remained in hopeless sorrow 
with a heart immoveably wedded to the re- 
membrances of my native country and of Juan. 


Alas ! the news | soon received from Spain 


Was such as to overwhelm me with afflicuion 
the most poignant. Poignant, do I say! that 
word can give no idea of the stunning agony 
that wrung my heart, and oppressed my brain 
till reason itself tottered, when, informed that 
my father had died by the hand of Count Tras- 


tamara, his bastard brother, and that brother 
‘the father 6f my Juan! It could not add a 


pang to my affliction te hear that the fratricide 
had followed up his crime by usurping the 
crown of Castile, my inheritante, while I re- 
mained a captive in a distant land.. Alas! I 
lelt only that the hope of years must now be 
relinguished; for, even religion, morality, 
nature itself forbid me to espouse the son of 
the murderer of my father. A burning fever 

* When Peter the Cruel solicited the assistance of 
Edward the Black Prince against his rebellious subjects 
he placed in his hands his two daughters as hostages 
for the performance of certain articles agreed on be 
tween themselves ; and, afterwards breaking the 
agreement, he leit the young ladies in the possession « 
the Prince, who brought them with him ta Eua'ou# 



























otcasioned by mental anguish, followed ; and 
though, through the tender cares of my sister 
and the Princess of Wales, I did recover, I 
remained for months in a state of infantine | 
Weakness. It was during this period, Cathe- 
fine, that your father evinced the most touching | 
proofs of his love, in the solicitude with which | 
he watched every turn of my malady ; holding 
me dearer on the bed of sickness, and stripped 
of my inheritance, than when in the bloom of 
beauty, and presumptive heiress of Castile. 
Juan had become the husband of another. 
Pride aided reason inthe conquest of a love so 
calamitous. I beheld myself, too, a stranger, 
and an unredeemsd pledge, in the hands of the | 
king of England. The choice wasin my own! 
power, to become his daughter as my sister, 
had done. Lover and friends had forsaken 
me: | had neither a country nor a father. 
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Catherine cast a disdainful glance trom 


under her long daik lashes at the casket; but, 


| starting from her seat, uttered a cry of aston. 


ishment at the sight of its contents. These 


‘consisted only of a sprig of faded orange blos 


soms, and a very small packet which bore this 
superscription :-—" Zhe bridal ring of Henry of 
Castile.” 

‘To tear asunder the silken folds that envel- 
oped it, was but the work of a moment; the 
next served to convince her that it was the 
identical ring the palm of conquest had _ be- 
stowed on the victor at the tournament of 
Toledo. 

A flood of bewildering thoughts and strange 
recollections now rushed over her mind ; and, 
overcome by her contending feelings, the ting 
dropped from her relaxing grasp—the colour 
forsook her cheeks—she heard not the inquie 


Reason und gratitude alike moved me to be-|ries of her terrified parents—but sank, fainting, 


come the wife of the Duke of Lancaster. 
W on by the entreaties of the Prince of Wales, 


on the bosom of her mother. 
Were her senses deceived, or was it really 





that friend so true, and the disinterested affec- | the fond voice of love that recalled her from 


tion of Prince John, I at length consented to} 
become his, and never had cause to repent my 
resolution. 

However strong was the youthful passion | 
had entertained for Juan of Trastamara, it was 
in time effaced by the love with whichI repaid 
the conjugal tenderness of your father; and 
the sweet cares of maternity which, in due 
time, followed our union, succeeded in oblite- 
rating the faithless Juan from my heart —And 


ithe semblance of death? and did her unclos- 
‘ing eyes indeed behold truly when she saw the 
Knight of St. Jago kneeling at her feet, and 
conjuring her, by every tender epithet, to 
revive, and look upon him once more? 

She seemed like one under the influence of 
a dream ; but it wasno delusion. It was her 
own, her beloved cavalier, whose ardent glan- 
ces recalled the colour to her cheek, when her 
father presented him to her as Don Henry of 





now, my child, I trust you will fiom the exam- 


‘ , 
ple of your mother, learn to submit to the} 
Your father will be| 


destiny that awaits you, 
obeyed ; and let not the sorrows of my youth 
be renewed by witnessing a vain contention 
between objects su equally dear to me ” 

Catherine. thus urged, threw herself into 
het mother’s arms, and sobbed out her 
acquiescence to her wishes on her bosom. 
The re-entrance of the Duke her father was 
unobserved by her, till she heard him thus 
address her mother :-—** How, now, Constantia, 
is the perverse one inclined to :eturn to her 
duty ?”—* My dear Lord, she has just consent- 
ed to sacrifice her inclinations to your parent- 
al saurhority, and is ready to receive Henry of| 
‘Sremamers for ber husband, since you willitso.” 

’lis well!” re:urned the Duke; * and 
now let her confer some value on her obedi- 
ence by diying those refractory tears, and look- 
ing on these tokens of his love, which Don 
Henry has sent his betrothed bride.” 

Catherine averted her eyes, with an air in- 
dicative of the stronyest reluctance. 

* Come, come!” said the Duke, “ you 
know I will be obeyed in one instance as well 
as another.” So saying, he unlocked and pla- 
ced before her a small golden casket enriched 
with gems. “ Ha!’’ exclaimed he, raising 
the lid, “methinks our young bridegroom 
elect, has not given very costly proofs of the 
magnificence of his spirit in his bridal gifts. 


Castile, her future husband; and the burst of 
tears which relieved her ful! heart, flowed from 
feelings to which no words could do justice, 
when she heard herself hailed as the bright 
peace offering of a divided nation, the future 
Queen of the land of her ancestors, and the 
destined bride of the chosen of her heart, the 
noble and heroic Henry of Trastamara. 
——— 
FROM THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Che Mew Pear’s Gift. 

It was on a New Year’s Eve that Edward 
Hans first saw Lucy Evans, at a village ball, 
whither she had for the first time, been per- 
mitted to join her young companions. Edward 
was just twenty-one, an age when young men 
lare apt to fall in love ; it is true he had imag- 
‘ined himself in love a dozen times before, but 
when he saw Lucy, he felt convinced his hour 
was really come. As for the beautiful Lucy, 
she was just sixteen, and had not the most 
remote idea of being in love with any thing 
beside the dancing, in which she joined with 
all the spirit and gaiety so natural at her age ; 
and had it not been for timidity, she would 
have laughed outright at the fine speeches 
i.dward contrived to make her, for he was her 
partner. Nevertheless, she was pleased with 
his manners and address, and not at all sorry 
when he asked permission to see her home. 
Edward was delighted with the consent ob- 
itained, he was introduced to Lucy’s father, 
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for whom, a venerable looking old man, he} quired of her “ why she was weeping ?” Lucy 
did not conceive so violent a penchant as he|remained silent. “ ‘Tell me, child,’’ said the 
had for he charming daughter, he imagined | ‘old man, * Is not Edward Hans the cause of 
the old man had an austere physiognomy, and) your tears, has he not been persuading you to 
ihat be examined him with a scrutinizing eye. | leave your old father, to marry him in spite of 
k:dward went home and dreamed all night of! your parent’s disapprobation.”” “Oh, no my 
Lucy Evans ; he mentally compared her ap-|dear father,” answered the trembling girl, 
pearance at the ball with that of the other vil- “ Edward laments your dislike to him, which 
luge girls, and the modest simplicity of her)is so evident, he says he loves me, and always 
attire, formed a striking contrast to the gaudy) shall, but will never urge me to marry him 
frippery of theirs ; ber bright chesnut ringlets| contrary to your wishes, and rather than make 
simply confined by a comb, appeared to him|us unhappy, he will leave off coming to see 
fur mote charming than the ribbands and flow-| me, though he knows he shall be miserable.” 
ers with which her companions had decorated |* Pooh! nonsense!” exclaimed old Evans, 
their hair ; but above all, her ingenuous smile |“ who ever heard of a boy dying for love? 
and artless galety enchanted him. The next| miserable, indeed! we will see! but listen to 
day Edward called to see Lucy; besides the|me, Lucy, do you love the boy? speak the 
pretext of inquiring after her health, it was truth, like my own dear child!” “ Yes, father, 
New Year’s day, and in that part of the world, | if you do not object,” said Lucy, still weeping. 
it was customary for friends, neighbors, and |«* So,”’ said the old man, * and you, | suppose 
even slight acquaintances, to pay each other | will contrive to be miserable too, if I do not 
friendly visits, and mutually exchange good/ give my consent! hey, child, is it NOt SO 27? 
wishes for the New Year. Itisa delightful |« 1 will try to obey my father,” was the dutiful 
custom and tends much towards keeping up reply. ‘Very well, very well, Lucy; you 
that social and fiiendly intercourse which is|shant be miserable, do you hear! but don’t tell 
the charm of society, and it seems to me that/the boy so.—leave me to settle with him.” 
friends and neighbors after meeting, shaking | Lucy saw by the smile on her father’s face, 
hands, and wishing each othera * Hafipy New| and by the way he shrugged his shoulders, and 
Year,’ must in reality wish to do all in their) shook his head, which he always did when he 
power to promote each others’ happiness : be | was pleased, that he would not be so severe as 
that asit may,Edward Hans wished Lucy Evans she had feared, and her little heart felt light- 
a happy New Year with his whole heart, and ened of its very unusual load, and she hoped 
perhaps he secretly wished, that he might be| | poor Edward would not put in execution his 
permitted to make it so, Edward called fre-| design of “ staying away,” for fear of causing 
quently at the house of old Mr. Evans, but her unhappiness. The next day, before kd- 
eould never divest himself of the idea that the| ward had seen Lucy again, the old man con- 
father of Lucy regarded him with austerity. /trived to meet him as he was returning from 
The fact was that Edward had been rather a his business, and accosted him in a rather 
wild youth, and not remarkably attentive to’ more friendly tone than usual. “ Well, young 
business, and the old man knew it, he soon; man,” said he, “1 observe you come often to 
discovered the young man’s partiality for his; my house, and I am not such a dunce as to 
L ucy, and could not help suspecting that Lucy think you come to see me, it’s my daugh- 
felt inclined to favor him: she was the dar- | ter Lucy ; is’nt it? I hav’nt favored your vis- 
ling of his heart, the only one remaining to! its much, because I heard you were a wild 
him of a numerous family, his chicf solace and! youth, and such a one would not do for her.” 
companion since he had lost her excellent) Edward stammered out an acknowledgement 
mother, and the old man felt that he could/of former frolics, but protested that he had 
not guard his treasure with too much care, jentirely abandoned them : that his regard for 
nevcrtheless there was something in young Lucy had entirely cured him of his faults. 
Hans which interested him in bis favour, and|** Oh! mighty well!” said the unbending old 
the very circumstance of his loving Lucy, was| man, “so you are cured, are you: weil, we 
a recommendation to her father. Old Evans shall see !—but I suppose, boy, you think I am 
was reported to be rich, and report for once ‘rich, the neighbors say so, but what if I were 
spoke truth ; he thought it possible that the to tell you that they are al] mistaken; whatif 
idea of wealth might be some attraction to the | [ should tell you that if you marry Lucy, you 
young man. and he determined to make a trial will have to work to maintain her, and perhaps 
of his sincerity. —He watched him closely, and her old father too !’—* Do tell me so !” ex- 
at the end of six months was convinced that|claimed the generous youth, * tell me that you 
ILans attended assiduously to business, and was, jare poor: that in marrying Lucy, I shall have 
entirely weaned from his youthful follies ;|the happiness of supporting her father, and 
nevertheless he forbore to give him the least} proving my love for both!’—The old man 
encouragement, merely treating him with a at scarcely restrain himself, “ 17il tell you 
tant civility. One day he surprized his darling| what, my boy,” he at length said, * you ed 
Lucy in tears, and as Edward had just left|come to see us, as usual and we shall see ! 
her, he half suspected their source. He in-| Edward was overjoyed; he took advantage of 
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the permission granted and redoubled his vis-|senate of Massachusetts, and in 1803, of the 
its, and his attentions. As old Evans lived}senate of the United States. He passed, 
frugally, he thought it very probable that he! altogether, six years in these two bodies, 
was not so rich as he had been represented to} ‘engaged indefatigably and prominently, in the 
be, and he was not sorry for it.—The next! important questions which occupied their at- 
New Year’s day arrived. Edward was invited | tention. 
to spend the evening, by the old man himself,} It was during this perplexing period of pub- 
to meet, as he said, some neighbors.—Lucy | lic affairs, that he nobly sacrificed the interest 
was ordered to dress herself with care—she of party tothat of his country, by which he has 
observed her father to shrug his shoulders}; more firmly interwoven his name in the an- 
and shake his head more than usual, but she | nals of his country. 
suspected nothing, of course. When the| In consequence of his appointment of first 
guests were assembled, the old man took Lu-| | Boylston professor of rhetoric and oratory in 
cy by the hand, and leading her to Edward| the university of Cambridge, he resigned his 
Hans, said, “ here boy! 1 make you a New| seat in the senate of the United States in the 
Year’s present, take my Lucy! and may God} year 1808, 
bless you both !’? The munister happened | to be} He had no sooner completed a most brilliant 
one of the guests, the ceremony was perform-| course of lectures on rhetoric and oratory, in 
ed without delay, and Edward, if he could not) that renowned institution, when he received, 
express all the joy and gratitude he felt, nev- | unsolicited, from president Madison, the ap- 
ertheless contrived to make his thanks intelii-! pointment of minister plenipotentiary to the 
gible to the father of Lucy Evans, for his New| court of Russia. 
Year’s - H. M, In 1813, Mr. Gallatin and Mr, Bayard arri- 
~~ ————= ved at St. Petersburg, empowered to negoti- 
_BIOGRAFH#Y. jate, jointly with Mr. Adams, a treaty of peace 
—_———_-—--—— ——____—_—. ——— ---——~ ,with Greet Britain, under the mediation, of 
aah" | mae, what see we but his station here.” (Russia. The British government declined 
. ao ——~ | the mediation, but proposed a direct neyotia- 
Hohn Quincy avams, LH. D. ition, which finally ye place at Geen, in 
Sixth president of the United States, was| 1814, with Mr. Adams as its head, on the 
born at Braintree, Massachusetts, July 11, Aimesican side. 
4767. At the age of eleven years he accom-| This event is too recent and important, to 
panied his father to Europe, and before he} make it necessary to say any thing further in 
had attained the age of eighteen, acquired) praise of the abilities and talentsof Mr. Adams 
most of her principal languages, and resided|as a diplomatist and statesman. 
in most of her celebrated capitals. At the termination of this successful mis- 
In 1785, at bis own request, he was per-| sion, Mr. Adams repaired to London, and there 
mitted by his father to return home, and finish | concluded, jointly with Mr. Clay, and Mr, 
his education in his own country. In two Gallatin, a commercial convention. Our gov- 
years afterwards, he graduated at Harvard| ernment having appointed him, immediately 
college, and commenced the study of the law! ‘after the ratification of the peace of Ghent, 
in the office of the late chief justice Parsons. | envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
In 1790, he was admitted to practice in the | tary to the British court, he remained in Lon- 
courts of Massachusetts, and fixed his resi-' ‘don in that capacity, until the summer ot 1817, 
dence in Boston. | when he was called home by president Monroe, 
In 1791, he published a series of papers in| to fill the office of secretary of state. 
the Boston Centinel, under the signature of| To give even an outline of his labours, and 
Publicola, containing remarks upon the first! of the business which has been done since he 
part of Paine’s Rights of Man, which excited has entered upon the duties of this high and 
much public notice in this country, as well as responsible office, would swell this article to 
in Europe. /an immoderate size; we shall therefore con- 
In 1793—4, he published various political, tent ourselves by briefly enumerating a few 
essays, which did honour to his talents, and! leading facts only. Under bis instructions, a 
drew upon him the notice of president Wash-| commercial convention was negotiated with 
ington, who afierwards selected him for the, Great Britain in 1818. 
important post of minister resident to the! Jn 1819, he signed the Florida treaty with 
Netherlands. Don Luis de Onis, which gave to us not only 
From this period, until 1801, he was succes-| the Floridas, and an indemnity of five milions 
sively employed as a public minister in Hol- of dollars for our merchants, but the first ac- 
land, England, and Prussia. And during his _knowledged boundary from the rocky mount- 
residence in the latter country, he concludeda_|ains to the Pacific. 
treaty of commerce with that power, to the | In 1822, he signed with the ambassador of 
entire satisfaction of our cabinet. iF rance, a convention of commerce and navi- 
In 1801, he returned to the United States,| gation, which was unanimously ratified by the 
and the next year was elected member of the; senates 
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mon facility, in theexecution of business. 


jurist; and speaks and writes several foreign | 


Janguages. He has all the penetration and| 
shrewdness necessary to constitute an able di-| 
plomatist, united with a capacity to perceive, 
and the eloquence to enforce, whatever will con- | 
duce to the welfare and interests of his country. 





—_—, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


nidinadnidinncdeda 
** Variety we still pursue, 
*¢ In pleasure seek for something new.” 


“ Myc Vocs not want it!” 


But he does want it. And even if he does 
not, your own engagement has nothing to do’ 
with his private circumstances. 

Such is the self excusing of many a careless 
creditor, and such the proper answer, 

It is tobe lamented that there is no charge 
to which many, who may be good men, are! 
more subjectedthan to the want of punctuality | 
in the payment of little debts. _ And there is 
no plea by which conscience is more readily! 
sutisied, than that of the declaration that the, 
creditor does not need the amount. The same 
thing applies toa hundred little borrowings. 

A Book is Lent; it is detained until the 
lender is unable to recollect the name of the 
borrower—but then “ he does not want it; he’! 
has many others; or he has read it already.” 
But he does want it. If he has others it is no 
reason he should lose this. If he has read it, 
it isno reason why he may not lend it to others’ 
as well as to yourself. 

Asmall subscrifition is due. “ The Society 
does not want it; the sum is so small that it 
evn make no difference.” But the society 
does want it. If every member did as you do,, 
there would be no funds in the hands of the. 
treasurer; and your neglect is dissolving the 
society as far as your own item of influence: 
extends. That influence goes thus far to dis- 
courage schemes of benevolence, and to destroy 
public confidence. You inspire a hope which! 
you crush again. 

4n Editor’s fiayment is due. “ He does 
not want it.” But he docs want it. And 
this very plea of yours gives him more trouble | 
that all others put together. 

Of a truth there are few excuses for neglect. 
more frequently given to the remindings of, 
conscience than this expression. It sets, 
aside by the veriest sophistry, the spirit’ and) 
essence of moral obligation. Charleston O86. | 

— 

A new married gentleman and lady viding 
in achaise were unfortunately overturned. A} 
person coming to their assistance observed | 
it was a very shocking sight. Very shock | 
ing indeed,” replied the gentleman, * to see a| 
Rew mariied couple,/aéé out 69 soon,” 
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To great talent, Mr. Adams unites unceas-| 
ing industry and perseverance, and an uncom-| 


| Munsell. 


Anecdote of Dr. Baillie.—This celebrated 
physician, (not more famed for his medical 
He| skill, than for his strong, common-sense mode 
isan excellent classical scholar, and an erudite|of displaying it,) being called in to attend 


Frederick Reynolds during a nervous com- 
plaint—the dramatist (anxious to ascertain the 
cause of his disease) said, ‘* Pray, doctor, do 
you not think I write too much for my consti- 
tution ?”? “No,” replied Baillie: “but you 
do for your reputation.” Sheridan, on being 
told of this blunt opinion, remarked, “ For, 


_this wholesome advice, both towards patient and 
public, he hoped Reynolds offered a double fee.” 


— 

A Philadelphia wit, in conversation with 
Miss Sedgwick, author of Hope Leslie, a short 
time since, complimented her talents by say- 
ing, ** Madam, you are destined to become 


one of the most charming novelists of the age, 
‘notwithstanding you have recently written 


hofre-lessly. 
I 
“] find there are halfa dczen partridges in 
the letter,” said a gentleman to a servant, who 
replied—“ Sir, Iam glad you have found them 
in the letter, for they all flew out of the basket. 





- SUMIMLARY. 


The Toilet.—Proposals have been issued in Provi- 





dence, R. 1. by Mr. Josiah Snow, for publishing a 


Lapixs’ PAPER under the above title. The Toilet or 
Ladies Cabinet of Literature is to be edited by a Gen- 
tleman and Lady of acknowledged taste and talents. 
It will be published weekly, commencing with the first 
Saturday in February, should sufficient encouragement 
be given. We have received a specimen Number of this 
paper, and, forming our judgment of those to come from 


, the appearance and contents of so pleasing a harbinger, 


we would recommend it as one that we presume will be 
worthy of the patronage of an enlightened community, 
and especially of that of the female part of it; for whose 


‘amusement and instruction it is more particularly de- 


signed, {)..° Subscriptions received at this office. 

The Irise— A new semi-mouthly miscellany published 
in Burlington, Vt. by Mr. Guy C. Worth. If rightly 
named, it cannot be condemned to exist in obscurity— 
May it, like the rainbow of the flood, throw its cheering 
beams afar, disseminating the mild light of knowledge 
and truth to all within the circle of its influence, 

The Minerva.— This is another miscellaneous paper 
recently commenced in the city of Albany, by Mr. J. 
Should it be conducted under the benignant 
auspices of the bright goddess whose name it bears, the 
publisher will not fail of success in his endeavours to 
obtain a share of the public patronage. 

The Legendary is to be the title of a periodical work 


ishortly to be commenced in Boston, under the editorial 


cognizance of N. P. Willis. 


MARRIED, 
In this city, by the Rey Mr. King, on the 9th inst. Mr. 
Alpheus Clark to Miss Piercy Johuson,of Walpole, N. H. 
DIED, 


In this city, on the 15th inst Wm. Henry, son of Mr, 


| James Sharp, aged 6 months and 4 days. 


At Catskill, on the 4th inst. Mr. Nathan Llliott, 
aged Ol. 
At Clermont on Tuesday the Sthinst atthe residence 


of Doct. ‘Thomas Brodhead, John Du Bois, k-sq. of Red 


Hook, Dutchess Co. after an illuess of a tew cays, in 
the 4dthe year of _his age, 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
FORGET-ME-NOT. 


This was the pledge of faithful love, 


He gave me with the parting kiss ; 


His eyes—for scarce his lips did move, 


Emphatic spoke—Remember this ! 


Then who can blame, if when I rise 


The first quick thought is to my flower? 


I cannot bear have strangers’ eyes— 


Gaze on love’s emblem that he wore, 


For on that day he came with two, 


The one he gave—and other kept; 


And fondly said—* This is for you :” 


And shall I blush to say 1 wept? 


O yes! I wept, a tear there fell, 


Upon his hand I saw it rest; 


*T was long subdu’d for fear ‘twould tell— 


The conflict of my lab’ring breast. 


Then such a glance beam’d from his heart, 


And seem’d to say what e’er my lot: 


Tho’ fortune destines we must part, 


O still my love, Forget me not! 


Unwearied since I’ve rear’d with care, 


And gently prun‘d each weed away: 


And shielded from the rude cold air, 


To keep my Floweret fresh and gay, 
ROSALINE, 


—— 


FROM THE ATLANTIC SOUVENIR FOR 1828. 


TO MELANTHE., 
BY J.C. PERCIVALs 
Js it bliss to see a crowd 
Gazing on thee, 
Oy like a gilded insect, proud 
In flattery sun thee? 
Is there nota dearer thing, 
‘Than when a fop, with a painted wing, 
Too poor to bless, too weak to sting, 
Dreams he has won thee ? 
Is it bliss to think thy charms 
Are Jauded ever; 
That all would rush into thy arms 
And leave the never ? 
O! is it not a sweeter thought, 
That only one thy love has sought ; 
4nd in his soul that love is wrought 
So deep it cannot sever ? 
[s it bliss to hear thy praise 
By all repeated ; 
lo dream a round of sunny days 
‘Thew find thee cheated ? 
©! happier the hidden flower 
Within a far secluded bower 
Whither some mind of gentle powe; 
Has long retreuted. 
fs it not bliss to hear thy name 
From lips so holy? 
O! better than the transient flame, 
That ciccles folly. 
[f thou art lovely, thou wilt find 
Pure worship from so pure a wind ; 
And love, that will not leave behin4 
One taint of melancholy 
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FROM THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
THE DEATH BED. 

She stood beside his lonely couch of death, 

‘lo watch the quick sobs of his heaving breath, 

With eyes,that through the night’s long watch,had strovg, 

To gain one answering glance of quenchless love; 

She stood with unbound hair, and marbled brow, 

Che statue of despair—except that now 

Her hands were wildly clasp’d, now rais’d on high, 

With looks that spoke her soul's mute agony. 

What thoughts came o’er her in that trying hour- 

Did love and grief alone assert their power ? 

Or blighted hopes, or ties too rudely riven— 

Or cherish’d earthly dreams, or thoughts of heaven? 

All, all, in wild succession flitted by— 

Each rack’d her soul in fearful agony, 

And passed away—one wish with fadeless power, 

Engyross'd her thoughts—’twas in that dying hour, 

To breathe forgiveness—and with swerveless love, 

Speak words of pardon, peace, and hopes above ! ' 

Could she but catch one faint returning gleain 

Of recollection, meet one answering beam 
































— 


Of wonted kindness—could he know that she, ij 
The victim of his early treachery, 
Now watch’d his couch, with pious, ceaseless eare— 


The only friend his guilt had left bim there. 

She thought not of her beauty s blighted flower, 

And years of anguish—nor his treacherous power, 

And broken vows, nor wish'd that he might live, 

To love again. She prayed but to forgive. 

That prayer was granted, and his closing eye, 

Once more beheld and knew her, that wild cry, 

Breaking night’s awful silence, to her ear, 

Told all of love and grief, remorse, and fear ! 

The trembling, eager grasp—the long mute gaze, 

The murmured prayer, the burst of grateful praise, 

’T'was her's to hear; with one mute glance above, 

She breathed forgiveness; this is woman's love. 
HARRIET. By 
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_ENIGMAS. 





** And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
*¢ Despise not the value of thinks that are small.” 


Answer to the PUZZLE in our last, 
The word NEws. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
To various things I owe my birth, 
And liv’d in earliest times on earth, 
When wand’ring Eve return’d to Adara, 
I first appeared to guilty madam; 
And she, poor soul with small delight 
Beheld the strange unusual sight ; 
lor know | have a pretty sister, 
And Eve till then had never mist her. 
Yor we—'tis very odd you'll say— 
Together can’t agree to stay ; 
When she appears, I fly away ; 
Together never once were seen 
Though oft in the same place have bee: 
But as above all price she’s rated, 
By all that see me I am hated, 
Now if you show so little wit, 
As neither of our names to bit, 
Oh, may you ne'er my sister see, 
But ever, ever meet with me, 
It. 
Why is an attorney at law like a young beaux? 
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